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DEAN E. GEORGE PAYNE— 
STUDENT, TEACHER, SCHOLAR 


Near the close of the academic year 1936, Dean E. George Payne 
of the School of Education of New York University approached the 
officers of Rho Chapter Phi Delta Kappa, a national professional 
fraternity for men in education, and requested that a committee be 
appointed and empowered to study the future ownership of The 
Journal of Educational Sociology. This journal had been started by 
Dean Payne in 1927 and edited by him from its inception. Believing 
in the frailty of the individual and the strength of the social group, 
Dean Payne thought that the continued publication of the Journal 
could be better assured if it were owned by a self-continuing group 
rather than by an individual. His long membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa and his close association with Rho Chapter over a period of 
many years, during ten of which he was its sponsor, caused him to 
look to that organization as best fitted to carry on the ownership of 
the Journal. The committee was duly appointed and after a con- 
siderable period of study presented a plan of ownership transfer that 
was satisfactory to both Dean Payne and Rho Chapter. With the pub- 
lication of this, the issue of September 1939, the Journal is published 
by that organization. Only the ownership has changed. The edi- 
torial staff and its policies and philosophies remain the same, with 
Dean E. George Payne as the editor-in-chief. 


Copyright 1939 by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated. 
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The continued growth and importance of The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology reflect the experience, training, and philosophy of 
its editor-in-chief. His early life, his rich background of activities 
and experiences provided the sound foundation on which his out- 
standing contributions to educational sociology are based. 

Dean Payne was born in a rural environment in south-central 
Kentucky, brought up on a farm, engaging in the innumerable and 
varied activities connected with farm life, assuming unusual respon- 
sibilities as a boy, with only occasional and intermittent educational 
opportunities. He came to late adolescence with little formal educa- 
tion, but possessing a rich background of experience with which to 
approach social life with its economic, political, and educational 
complexities. This early training provided few preconceived no- 
tions, no fixed opinions, and little knowledge of the formal educa- 
tional system, the economic order, and the emerging social problems 
that vexed the leaders at the opening of the twentieth century. 

Following an intermittent rural-school attendance and some pri- 
vate study he secured a license to teach. This work helped to provide 
the funds for the formal education which was to follow. This early, 
independent educational experience had a certain value of its own, 
for it raised doubts in his mind concerning the validity of formal 
educational practices, and made it possible for him to meet without 
prejudice the complexities of social and economic life. It gave him 
the opportunity to study and interpret social life in a purely objective 
manner and undoubtedly was a contributing factor in the develop- 
ment of the attitude of judicious appraisal that characterized his 
later career. 

Following a period of teaching and of study he gained admittance 
as an advanced student in the senior college of the University of Chi- 
cago. There he came into contact with a number of pioneer thinkers 
who influenced his professional life and thinking—such men as 


Small, Zeublin, Thomas, and Graham Taylor in sociology; Terry 
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and Thatcher in history; Judson in political science; Dewey, Moore, 
and others in education and psychology. 

Before he had finished his college work he became principal of 
the high school in Paducah, Kentucky. While this delayed the ac- 
quiring of his degree, it afforded an educational experience which 
directed his future research and his emphasis in the field of educa- 
tion: for he had developed a thorough discontent with the edu- 
cational program of the day. The fact that students of the high 
school pursued a more or less meaningless program of studies quite 
remote from their lives, and were graduated with requirements for . 
entrance to college, which relatively few of them could attend, made 
him realize the futility of that kind of education for the youth of 
this particular community. It did not enrich their lives for the type 
of activity in which they must necessarily engage. These experi- 
ences left him in great confusion regarding the whole problem of 
school and university education and the direction in which his fur- 
ther studies should go. Although there were outstanding universi- 
ties in this country that could point that direction, he decided to do 
his graduate work in the universities of France and Germany. 

When it became known that he had decided upon France and 
Germany for study, the State Superintendent of Schools in Ken- 
tucky requested and procured from the Governor a commission for 
Dean Payne to study and report upon the German school system. 
This brought upon him a double task—that of pursuing the univer- 
sity studies necessary for a degree, and that of making a critical ex- 
amination of educational practices, with the object of determining 
what might be of value to a State that was backward in its educa- 
tional program but that had a growing consciousness of the need 
for a thorough reconstruction. In the realization of these two aims 
he found his major interest and the direction of his career—that of 
a sociologist devoted to education. 

During nearly three years of residence in Europe, Dean Payne 
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studied in Bonn and Berlin, and in the Sorbonne and the Collége de 
France. The greater portion of this time was spent in Bonn, with 
his major professor, Schumacker, the political scientist; also with 
Dietzel, the economist; Von Bezold in Kulturgeschichte, Weber in 
sociology, and Erdmann in experimental psychology. In Berlin he 
found his chief interest in the courses of Von Schmoller, Wagner, 
Simmel, Schiemann, and Schmidt, always selecting studies, profes- 
sors, and seminars with reference to the dominating motive of the 
career he had selected. Of the Berlin scholars, perhaps the one who 
made the greatest contribution to his thinking was Von Schmoller, 
who dealt, both in lectures and seminars, with economic and politi- 
cal problems in their sociological implications. In Paris he rounded 
out his experience by study with the aged Lavasseur. This instruc- 
tion and influence afforded the background for the sociological 
study and research that have brought Dean Payne into his com- 
manding position as a leader, authority, and scholar in the field of 
educational sociology. After writing his thesis, Die Einfiihrung der 
Chinesenarbeit in Siidafrika, he returned to the United States with 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The Journal of Educational Sociology has indeed been fortunate 
in being guided throughout its existence by this wealth of training 
and experience. In accepting the gift of the Journal from Dean 
Payne Rho Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa accepts not alone the privi- 
lege of publication but a trust to continue the policies and philoso- 
phies of its founder. These have not only shaped his career, but have 
been life itself to him. 

Rho Journal Committee 
HerMan A. Ernst 
Chairman 




















CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION 
JOHN W. WITHERS 


Dean Emeritus, School of Education 
New York University 


Any attempt to present in a short article, such as this must be, even 
a brief estimate of the extent and value of Dean Payne’s contribu- 
tion to education must necessarily be sketchy, inadequate, and un- 
satisfactory. Let me say at the outset this is no such attempt. I do not 
think it desirable that it should be, for I assume that the readers of 
The Journal of Educational Sociology are already familiar with his 
numerous publications, and the articles in this issue will reveal not 
only his guiding motive but also the outstanding results of his study 
and research. My purpose is a more personal one. It is simply an 
attempt to give briefly my own personal estimate of the man and of 
the value of his service to education. 

This estimate, to be sure, may not be considered by the reader as 
truly objective and scientific, for it may be and probably will be in- 
fluenced somewhat at least by my own intimate association with 
him for nearly forty years, in almost continuous cooperative effort 
on educational enterprises in which we have both been deeply inter- 
ested. However, I make no apology, for after all a judgment based 
on such an experience is likely to be even more valid and reliable 
than one arrived at by a more purely impersonal and objective ap- 
proach. In the realm of values, truth may be arrived at by the 
method of appreciation as well as by that of objective observation 
and testing. It is well known that quite often in human affairs it be- 
comes important to distinguish between the real or whole truth and 
the exact truth as determined by methods that are accepted without 
question as strictly scientific. 

A few words then about the experience on which my judgment is 
based. My first contact with Dr. Payne was in 1900, thirty-nine years 
ago, when he became a student of mine in the National Normal 
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University at Lebanon, Ohio. Although my association with him at 
that time was brief, it was nevertheless sufficient to impress me with 
his personality, his capacity and earnestness as a student, and his pos- 
sibility for future service to education. When later he had graduated 
from the University of Chicago and had also served for some time 
as principal of the high school at Paducah, Kentucky—the latter 
position considerably influenced him in determining on his subse- 
quent career—he decided to continue his education in graduate 
study with major interest in the field of sociology and its bearing 
upon education. 

My next direct contact with him was seven years later. In the 
meantime I had become president of the Harris Teachers College 
and was deeply concerned with the problem and responsibility not 
only of preservice but also of continued in-service education of 
teachers and others for the public schools of St. Louis. In 1907 Dr. 
Payne came to St. Louis to confer with me concerning his plans for 
graduate study and the choice of a university for that purpose. I was 
at once much impressed with what he had in mind and its direct 
bearing upon one of the major problems of teacher education in 
which I was already intensely interested. I became more and more 
convinced as we talked together that he was likely to be the per- 
son best equipped, after his graduate study was over, to assist me in 
trying to reach a satisfactory solution to that problem. At that time, 
I expressed the hope that when he had completed his study at the 
university we might be able to find a place for him on the faculty of 
Harris Teachers College. 

It was at length decided that he should continue his graduate 
study in the universities of Europe, preferably those of Germany 
and France. As indicated in the editorial, he was to give major em- 
phasis to sociology and its possible contributions to the improve- 
ment of both educational theory and practice. 

When he had finished his study abroad and had spent one year 
as a member of the faculty of the State Normal School at Richmond, 
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Kentucky, our program at Harris Teachers College had advanced 
far enough to undertake the introduction and progressive develop- 
ment of educational sociology as a foundation study in teacher 
education. It was our hope that eventually, by extensive scientific 
research, this new field could be raised to a place of recognized value 
and impoftance on a par with such subjects as educational psychol- 
ogy and the history of education. This, I fully realized, was an am- 
bitious undertaking, for there was at that time nothing which by 
any stretch of the imagination could be called a science of educa- 
tional sociology. Even the foremost educators of the country had 
not thus far recognized the importance of such a subject in the 
education of teachers, and, with one or two exceptions, leading 
sociologists had shown no interest in the desirability or even the 
possibility of developing educational sociology to anything approxi- 
mating a truly scientific status. 

The one notable exception was Dr. Henry Suzzallo. By a chance 
visit to one of his classes in the summer school of Yale University 
in 1908, I became acquainted with his profound interest in the sub- 
ject and his extraordinary force and clearness as a speaker in pre- 
senting it. Fortunately, by urgent invitation and by explaining what 
I had in mind, I was able to induce him to come to St. Louis to 
present on each of three different occasions, in a course of ten lec- 
tures, his latest and best thought on the subject and its potential 
value in the improvement of education. These lectures, given with 
the consent and approval of Superintendent Soldan and the Board 
of Education, were attended by a large and increasingly enthusiastic 
body of St. Louis teachers, supervisors, principals, and superintend- 
ents. Several conferences on the subject were also held with the 
superintendent and his assistants with the same general objective 
in mind. 

Suzzallo was at his best, and his lectures had a profound and far- 
reaching effect in clearing the way for the subsequent development 
of our policy and program for the education of the city school staff. 
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We were now ready to install, with enthusiastic approval, a program 
of instruction and research in this new field of educational soci- 
ology, with the hope and expectation of making it a permanent 
feature of the service of Harris Teachers College. 

It was at this time I invited Dr. Payne to become a member of the 
faculty and to assume a large responsibility for the development of 
a program of instruction in this new subject, and to contribute as 
far as possible, by means of research, toward its development. He 
accepted the invitation and became a member of the faculty in the 
fall of 1912. From that date to the present time, a period of twenty- 
seven years, I have been directly and continuously associated with 
him and thoroughly familiar with the extent and the quality of his 
service and the importance of his contribution to education. This 
contribution has by no means been confined to his research, exten- 
sive and important as that has been, but has also included service 
of high quality in both teaching and educational administration. 

Without entering into any detailed analysis of what he has accom- 
plished, I can, I believe, offer no better, no more convincing evidence 
of the high estimate I have placed on the value of his contribution 
to education than the course I have consistently followed from the 
early years of our association in Harris Teachers College to the 
present time: that of opening for him, whenever possible, larger 
opportunities for the extension and application of his professional 
service. 

When I became superintendent of the St. Louis schools I recom- 
mended and secured his appointment to succeed me as president of 
Harris Teachers College. He was given the rank of an assistant 
superintendent so that his service might be available as mine had 
been in the weekly conferences of the superintendent with his staff 
of assistants on problems of general school administration and 
supervision. 

In 1922, one year after I had accepted the deanship of the School 
of Education of New York University, I again secured his appoint- 
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ment to the faculty to begin instruction in educational sociology. It 
was the intention that as our policy and program for developing 
the school got well under way he would be given responsibility for 
the organization, development, and administration of a strong de- 
partment of instruction and research in educational sociology. It 
was clearly evident that here in New York City, the world’s greatest 
laboratory for studying at firsthand every type of social problem 
and condition affecting education, there was a magnificent oppor- 
tunity, a most stimulating challenge, to develop a science of educa- 
tional sociology and to extend its application through the building 
up of such a department. It was our firm conviction that a depart- 
ment of educational sociology could be of distinctive value in the 
education of teachers for their service in teachers colleges, university 
schools of education, and State and city school systems throughout 
the United States. 

The challenge was vigorously met. Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Payne 
proved that his choice for this service was not a mistake. He meas- 
ured fully up to expectations. The result speaks for itself. Last year 
alone more than 4,000 students, the majority of whom were college 
graduates, representing nearly every part of the United States and a 
number of foreign countries, were receiving instruction and en- 
gaged in research in the department. 

I shall not attempt to enumerate or appraise Dr. Payne’s extensive 
contribution to education resulting from the experimental and re- 
search work which he has carried on, individually or in collabora- 
tion with others, in St. Louis and New York City. The results and 
their manner of application are well set forth in his numerous pub- 
lications, part of which are listed in the appended bibliography 
in this issue. These include, in all: twenty-one volumes setting 
forth results of research in such fields as accident prevention, health 
education, the menace of narcotic drugs in relation to education, 
maladjusted children, the influence of social backgrounds on the 
education of children in underprivileged communities, the measure- 
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ment of results in health education, and the determination of stand- 
ards for measuring certain social values of education; over one 
hundred and fifty articles and book reviews dealing with various 
aspects of education and published for the most part in The Journal 
of Educational Sociology; and, finally, introductions, more or less 
extensive, to more than forty volumes of an educational series which 
is being published under his editorship by Prentice-Hall, Incor- 
porated. 

I do not hesitate, in a final word, to express the conviction that 
in the development of educational sociology and its application in 
the professional education of teachers and others for service in the 
schools of America, no one has made a more significant contribu- 
tion than Dean Payne. His appointment to succeed me as dean of 
the School of Education of New York University was also made 
upon my recommendation, and I express the hope and belief that 
in the years ahead other significant contributions to the same gen- 


eral field will be made. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIOLOGY 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


The story of E. George Payne’s development as a sociologist is an 
interesting one. It has in it many elements common to the histories 
of those numerous other sociologists in the United States who have 
in a measure educated themselves and attained to sociology as the 
end and capstone of their educational careers. But there is perhaps 
this difference in his case from the general run of sociologists of this 
type: that the liberal educational outlook which was engendered 
by his early career has remained the dominating sociological mo- 
tivation throughout his professional life. Not that he is alone in this 
respect, but he is conspicuous for the degree to which his progressive 
educational philosophy has persisted and developed. 

Herbert Spencer attributed much of his scientific outlook and 
achievement to the fact that he had escaped the strangling influence 
of the formal schools of his day and had been educated realistically 
and inductively by his father. Much the same might be said of the 
remarkable careers of John Stuart Mill and Henry Thomas Buckle. 
These men approached the study of society without the stultifying 
metaphysical preconceptions of their time, just as they escaped the 
dessicating environment of their contemporary religious environ- 
ments by being born and bred outside of established and obligatory 
religious insiitutions and dogmas. It may therefore be considered 
an advantage to Dean Payne—however he may have thought of it 
at the time—that as a boy he was brought up on a farm and pos- 
sessed limited educational opportunities. This early training by cir- 
cumstances rather than by schools and creeds has been described in 
the editorial. 

Already he was beginning to doubt the value of such school train- 
ing as he had received; and indeed what wide-awake boy has not 
doubted the adequacy of the more artificial aspects of his formal 
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schooling? After years of more or less random study and teaching 
in local Kentucky schools, he found himself as an upperclass under- 
graduate student in the University of Chicago, when (before 1906) 
that institution was still young and engaged in an active attempt 
to solve some of the more challenging problems of education and 
of society. It was only natural that, with his previous background, 
his interests should center primarily in sociology and education as 
academic disciplines. But it was the practical and more realistic side 
of these fields that claimed his special interest, although he did not 
by any means outlaw theory. This was the period in which Small 
still had a more or less practical interest in contemporary society 
and actually listed in the University of Chicago catalogue courses on 
contemporary society in various European countries and in the 
United States. Thomas was beginning to make the connection be- 
tween primitive and modern folkways. Zeublin was a democrat of 
the democrats, uniting a romantic idealism with intensive studies 
of municipal and social problems. Graham Taylor was busy trans- 
lating primitive Christianity into modern social ethics, and social 
ethics hot from the griddle of modern life into Christianity. All of 
these men were enthusiastic and deadly in earnest about their sub- 
jects, intent upon building a new world by way of sociology. It 
scarcely can be doubted that Dean Payne, with his own mixed back- 
ground of insistent practical experience and idealism, through 
which ran a large vein of skepticism regarding things as they are 
educationally and socially, was deeply impressed by such teaching 
and in no small measure oriented by it. 

Economic necessity again rendered Dean Payne an unsuspected 
favor. While still a student at the University of Chicago he was also 
principal of the high school in Paducah, Kentucky. Here he had 
ample opportunity to ponder and to apply—as far as application 
was possible under existing limitations of time, place, and circum- 
stances—what he was learning in theory in his university courses 
and to think out more realistic approaches and amendments to the 
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educational process. It has always seemed to him that such a pro- 
cedure of combining study with actual field practice was the ideal 
program for students with sufficient intellectual maturity and en- 
ergy to make full use of the method. It was here that his bent toward 
educational sociology—a subject not yet entered into the curriculum 
of American colleges—first took definite shape, although as yet he 
did not fully formulate his objective in this respect. 

Dean Payne’s interest in research and in his chosen field of work 
was now thoroughly aroused. At that time—the first decade of the 
present century—it was still the practice of many academically am- 
bitious students to go to Europe for advanced study. As previously 
stated, he chose Germany and France as his destination, for it was 
his belief that in the German emphases upon science and technology 
he would be able to find an answer, at least in part, to his searchings 
for an educational program that would be at once realistic and vital. 
In this he was not wholly disappointed, for here “he found his 
major interest and the direction of his career—that of a sociologist 
devoted to education.” Almost from the beginning of his years of 
study and investigation abroad “the professors selected, the studies 
undertaken, the seminars entered—all were chosen with reference 
to this dominating motive.” 

His first teaching position after his return from Europe was at the 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School at Richmond, where he 
combined psychology and sociology. Here he concentrated upon 
the sociological aspects of education for teachers. Already he had 
begun actively to work in his chosen field. The following year 
found him in the new teachers college in St. Louis (now Harris 
Teachers College). Here, with the encouragement of President 
Withers, he specialized in social psychology as the field in which he 
could best make a connection between psychology and education 
on the one hand and sociology on the other. He soon found abund- 
ant opportunity to do research work of a significant character in 
this subject. As will be described later in more detail in the article on 
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research, the Wagner Electric Company employed him to work out 
a system for the selection of its personnel. His experimental studies 
involving his own students revealed the same conclusions. These 
experiments convinced him that employers and educators must use 
sociological even more than psychological techniques in the predic- 
tion of the success of business and educational personnel. 

This new insight into the relation of character to success—which 
had hitherto been neglected by educators who had paid more atten- 
tion to psychology than to sociology, as indeed most of them still 
do—proved to be very fruitful. He now began to study the actual 
factors that educate the child. It did not take long for him to dis- 
cover that the school was really a minor factor in education except 
for the transmission of certain technical knowledge, contents, and 
skills. The making of the child’s character and the conditioning of 
him as a citizen and as a worker were found to be the product of 
the community as a whole.’ And it was precisely this community 
which the educational system was neglecting, was, in fact, largely 
ignorant of, when it should have been studying it assiduously and 
molding it to its educational purposes and needs. These researches 
in educational sociology were unfortunately interrupted for a time 
by his elevation to the presidency of Harris Teachers College. But 
he had succeeded in making an honored place for sociology in the 
college and the work went on. It was at this time that he made a 
study of the teaching of educational sociology in the teachers col- 
leges, finding the subject but little emphasized there as yet. In the 
article that resulted from this investigation, he first formulated his 
definition of the field of educational sociology as follows:’ 

By educational sociology we mean the science which describes and ex- 
plains the institutions and social forms through which the child gains 


and organizes his experiences and those institutions and social forms in 
relation to which the child must function in his adult life. These institu- 


* E. George Payne, “An Experiment in Motivation,” Elementary School Journal, XVII (June 
1917), Pp. 727-733. 

* E. George Payne, “Educational Sociology in City Training Schools,” School and Society, IX 
(February 15, 1919), pp. 212-216. 
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tions and social forms are regarded particularly in their relation to the 
educational system in its evolution and social function. 


He further subdivided the subject matter of educational sociology 
into five major groupings as follows: 


1. The development of the social consciousness 

2. The changing function of the school 

3. A study of social relationships and backgrounds 

4. The problems of the social population 

5. The development of the social theory as a basis for the interpretation 
of educational procedure 


The “science” was as yet largely to be created, but Dean Payne has 
himself had a major share in its creation in the nearly thirty years 
which have passed since those passages were written. 

After the stress of the war years Dean Payne turned his attention 
to a new type of sociological research, perhaps suggested to him by 
the disasters of war itself. This was the field of accidents and their 
prevention. The preventive side interested him most, since it had 
obvious educational aspects which brought his new studies defi- 
nitely within the field of educational sociology. These studies are 
described in a later article but it should be emphasized that his re- 
searches in this field are outstanding. He also worked out methods 
of education in accident prevention which were adopted in St. Louis 
and elsewhere. 

Out of these investigations of the causes and methods of preven- 
tion of accidents came one of his earliest works in applied educa- 
tional sociology. This little book, Education in Accident Prevention, 
was first published in 1919 and a revised edition appeared in 1925. 
This handbook of nearly two hundred pages, prepared at the re- 
quest of the National Safety Council, is characterized on the title 
page as “A treatise showing how accident prevention may be made 
a part of regular school instruction without the addition of another 
subject to the curriculum.” Here we see the administrator’s drive 
for school economy at work. The opening chapter is entitled the 
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Economics of Accident Prevention, although the word “sociology” 
might perhaps have been better substituted for “economics” in this 
title, judging from its subject matter. Following two other chapters 
justifying the subject matter as teaching material, there are chapters 
on methods of introducing the subject through language work, 
drawing, arithmetic, and other curriculum subjects. Special pro- 
grams for the same purpose developed in some of the city schools 
are then described. School Organization for Accident Prevention is 
next discussed, and then follow a sociological chapter on Safety as a 
Positive Force, and finally a historical chapter showing the work 
done in various schools and cities and an appendix on the use of 
statistics in the preventive work. The book is highly systematic and 
is well illustrated with photographs and descriptive material. 

Another investigation of normal schools and teachers colleges 
revealed the fact that as late as 1926 these institutions were but little 
concerned with such practical and useful education as that of acci- 
dent prevention. His comment on the routine and uninspired char- 
acter of education in these institutions for the training of teachers 
to teach the young is so keen and so significant that, in spite of its 
caustic character, it must be quoted here. He says,’ 

For the most part, these institutions were devoting their energies to the 
refinement of techniques in the teaching of a conventional educational 
program, and in the scientific measurement of the results of instruction. 
It was also made clear by this study that the teaching profession outside 
of the normal schools had gone far beyond those schools in the acceptance 
of a sociological emphasis. The implication of this study, although it in- 
volved only instruction in accident prevention, was that the normal 
schools were not interested in any of the social objectives of education. 


This emphasis upon sociological research was thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Dean Payne’s conception of the work of the sociologist. 
This point of view has been manifest all along in this paper as 
brought out in our analysis of his sociological career. This is perhaps 


* See the report in full, Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1926, pp. 301 ff. 
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the proper place to emphasize his approach toward sociology in 
general and educational sociology in particular, if it has not already 
been made clear. Dean Payne has never been a social theorist as 
such, in spite of his early exposure of the social metaphysics of Pro- 
fessor Small. Nor has he been a “practical” sociologist in the tradi- 
tional sense of that word as denoting one who seeks to institute 
certain social reforms regardless of their tested validity. His socio- 
logical interest has always lain somewhere in between these two 
points of view. Yet it is not merely eclectic, combining as the eclectic 
must the bad points of both. It is rather discriminative, thereby 
avoiding the considerable emphasis in each. Simply stated it is just 
this: Investigate your problem in order to find out what needs to 
be done; then find a method of doing it. The method of betterment 
he uses or recommends is nearly always educational, as, indeed, is 
proper for an educational sociologist. His slogan might well be: No 
reform without investigation; no investigation without application 
or utilization of the facts. This point of view removes him entirely 
from the realm of the apriori reformer and sentimentalist, but it 
also disconnects him from that other equally noxious type of so- 
called sociologist who makes a discovery (or thinks he does) and 
thanks God that it is of no use, or at least seeks to intimidate others 
from applying it to some program of useful social prevention or 
reconstruction. 

As little may it be said of Dean Payne that he would limit the 
work of the sociologist to the construction of scales of measurement. 
Indeed, he would not even require the sociologist always to con- 
struct his own measuring scales, although this is frequently nec- 
essary when he wishes to attack some new phase of sociological 
research not already exploited. But the sociologist must provide the 
data for such measurement by his research. The educational soci- 
ologist in particular must furnish data for the measurement of the 
success of educational programs and for the construction of new 
programs. Dean Payne himself made various measurements of edu- 
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cational success, including those for correct reading habits, in which 
he found that the standard tests in use were inadequate. His meas- 
urement of the results of health instruction in the New York 
schools, carried on with the codperation of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor,’ attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. As a sequel to his study, a test was made of the effects of health 
instruction on health practices out of school. 

But this interest in the testing of the results of health education 
and in devising means of better health instruction was not new with 
Dean Payne. He had in fact been active in this field almost as long 
as in that of accident-prevention work. Already in the year 1921 he 
had edited a work of approximately two hundred and fifty pages 
on Education in Health, written by himself and other educators in 
the Harris Teachers College, obviously working under his general 
direction and inspiration. The opening and closing chapters on the 
Problem of Health Education and the Administration of the Health 
Program are by Dean Payne, while the chapters on special methods 
are by the teachers of the subjects with which the health teaching 
must be integrated. In 1925, he codperated with Louis C. Schroeder, 
M.D., of Cornell University Medical College, in the production of a 
teacher’s training book of over three hundred pages entitled Health 
and Safety in the New Curriculum. Apparently this highly detailed 
treatise, which carries a vast amount of sociological data regarding 
disease, accident, health work, and accident prevention, as well as 
a discussion of methods of instruction in these fields, is chiefly the 
work of Dean Payne, checked by a competent medical authority. 
The amount of actual labor involved in the preparation of this trea- 
tise must have been very great. 

Although essentially an educational sociologist, Dean Payne has 
never produced a treatise on this subject. This may be due to the 
fact that his time has been so largely consumed in research and 


“E. George Payne, Method and Measurement in Health Education (New York: Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 1926). 
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administrative duties, and also that his predominantly practical bent 
has led him to avoid system building. Yet his own needs as a teacher 
of the subject of educational sociology to large classes in New York 
University led him as early as 1925 to produce an outline of the 
Principles of Educational Sociology, seventy-eight pages in length. 
In 1932 appeared his Readings in Educational Sociology in two vol- 
umes, with a very scanty introduction by the editor, but with a num- 
ber of articles from his own pen among the others. These two 
volumes contain twenty-four chapters, well selected and dealing 
with vital subjects, such as the field, functions and relations of the 
subject, personality, culture, social change, the family and the school 
as educational agencies, child groups, the community, social telesis, 
special forms of education (health, character, adult, vocational, spe- 
cial, progressive), the curriculum, child guidance, the sociology of 
method, school organization, measurement of results, and sociologi- 
cal research and education. 

Elsewhere he says of the field and function of educational so- 
ciology:" 

Education, from the viewpoint of the sociologist, is the process and the 
school is the organized agency of the state through which it may realize 
the democratic ideal. Education, moreover, is the only organized agency 
of democracy by which the social process may be directed and social con- 
trol realized. There are many agencies of education other than the school; 
the educational agencies may be classified as follows: 

1. The formal educational agencies, whose purposes are primarily edu- 
cational—the school, the church, organized playgrounds, community 
centers, etc. 

2. The groups which by nature are a significant educational influence, 
but whose primary purposes are not educational—the family, the play 
group, the neighborhood, the community, etc. 

3. The institutions and agencies whose function is commercial and in- 
dustrial, but which necessarily serve an important educational function— 
the commercial and industrial establishments. 


° Readings in Educational Sociology (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933-1935), vol. II, 
pp. 10-11. 
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4. Agencies established for commercial purposes, but which by their 
very nature have a decided educational influence—the press, the theater, 
the motion picture, and commercialized recreation of all sorts. 


It is interesting to note in the passage which precedes that Dean 
Payne reveals a definite political preconception in favor of democ- 
racy. It is evident that he has identified himself with the Jeffersonian 
conception of the function of education as an aid and support to 
democracy. That is, of course, the prevailing view of education, in 
this country at least. It is furthermore quite evident from the passage 
that follows that he would preferably banish partisan propaganda 
from education, but he recognizes that this is difficult or impossible 
outside of the school, and by no means always achieved even there. 
His emphasis upon the social heritage as the subject matter for 
education and educational research is of course too limited. More 
and more we are coming to look upon educational prediction and 
projection as legitimate, even as necessary fields, for educational re- 
search. His statements on these issues may be found summarized in 
the following quotation :* 

It should be noted that, among all these agencies, the school is the only 
institution that is potentially free from those influences, such as the social 
heritage, prejudice, public opinion, and public attitudes, which tend to 
make institutions preservers of the status quo or reactionary in their in- 
fluence. The school, moreover, is potentially free to look forward and 
direct the social process in line with social welfare and material and scien- 
tific progress. By doing this it may serve a constructive function, and it is 
the only institution that has this potentiality. Its failure to serve this func- 
tion in the past has resulted from the inadequacy of sociological research 
into those areas that would give significance to the whole educational 
program. Payne has held consistently that education is a total life’s 
process, and that it is the result of all the situations that impinge upon 
personality and that are responsible for its development. Moreover, only a 
few of these situations can be directly controlled by the school and, there- 
fore, education in the social sense is the result of nonschool influences; 


° From a sociological life history of Dean Payne, to be published in a work on American 
sociologists. 
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and it is only to the extent that nonschool experiences are understood and 
controlled by the school that education can serve a constructive social 
function. 

This view of organized education requires that those responsible for it 
understand and take account of all the factors in the social background; 
that is, the social heritage, the informal educational agencies, and all the 
other factors that influence behavior. The study of the social heritage, 
the social institutions, and the like is the essential field of sociological re- 
search; it is, indeed, the major field of such research. If, then, controlled 
education has this possibility, and if effective education hinges upon ade- 
quate sociological research and educational practice, taking full account 
of the data gathered and organized by such research, it is obvious that the 
most important field for applied sociology is that of education. 


Dean Payne’s latest venture into sociological authorship is in a 
new field—juvenile delinquency. This work is a joint product by 
himself and a city magistrate of New York City.’ Just what his own 
contribution to the study was is not stated. The work itself repre- 
sents a combination of the case and statistical methods and consti- 
tutes a valuable piece of investigation from the standpoints of social 
psychology, of juvenile delinquency, and the newer sociology of juris- 
prudence. After reviewing the Changing Concepts in the Causation 
of Crime and the Treatment of the Criminal, background studies 
of the adolescent offender, his family and community setting, and 
his social world are presented. A chapter on Education and the 
Adolescent makes a strong plea for a better recognition and adapta- 
tion on the part of the school to the socialization problems of the 
adolescent. This chapter is strongly reminiscent of Dean Payne’s 
findings more than twenty-five years before in St. Louis, when he 
emphasized the community factors in the character training of the 
child and the failure of the school system to take adequate account 
of these items. This chapter is followed closely by a well-integrated 
chapter on the functions of an adolescent court. Two more chapters 


* Jeanette G. Brill and E. George Payne, The Adolescent Court and Crime Prevention (New 
York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1938), ix, p. 230. 
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on the history of the adolescent court movement lead up toa descrip- 
tion of the practice and procedure of the adolescent court in Brook- 
lyn with which Mrs. Brill is connected. 

Such, then, are his general theories of the field and functions of 
educational sociology and of the various educational agencies and 
devices that provide modern education. Although a further analysis 
of the contributions of Dean Payne to educational sociology in par- 
ticular and to the field of sociology in general might appear to be 
desirable for greater clarity, we have reached the limits of our space. 
(A listing of his bibliography, which occupies several pages, appears 
in this issue.) But two other achievements in educational sociology, 
if not in themselves sociological, must be mentioned. These are the 
building up of a very large and prosperous department of educa- 
tional sociology at New York University and the founding of The 
Journal of Educational Sociology, in which this sketch appears. 
Both of these achievements are adequate testimonials to the remark- 
able energy and organizing ability of Dean Payne. 

A final word of summary regarding his sociological outlook and 
emphases may be added. Dean Payne was one of the first among 
modern sociologists who grasped the importance of a research or 
experimental basis for practical, social, and educational programs. 
In this he is in line with the newer trends. His research emphasis, 
however, has been more upon the testing of old programs and the 
construction of new ones than upon theoretical research as such. To 
this field—research in vacuo perhaps we should call it—his con- 
tributions have been much less significant. As said before, his earlier 
experiences made him practical minded and his long administrative 
career has perforce perpetuated this outlook in sociological investi- 
gation. He is first of all a leader, but a leader of ideas and of pro- 
grams even more than of men. 

















CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
The University of Chicago 


In the previous articles, something of Dean Payne’s background 
was presented and its influence upon the development of his think- 
ing in both sociology and education was emphasized. While these 
same experiences undoubtedly colored his research interests and 
activities it is desirable to point out in this issue of The Journal of 
Educational Sociology some of Dean Payne’s contributions to re- 
search and thereby reveal his views on educational sociology. Dean 
Payne’s work in the field of research has been of a distinctive char- 
acter and has given direction to much of the succeeding research 
in the various fields in which he has worked. 

His early researches dealt with the inadequacy of individual psy- 
chology. He was one of the first to challenge the entrenched position 
of a psychology that, on the one hand, had emphasized the deter- 
ministic aspects of instincts and the intelligence quotients, and, on 
the other, had sought to pigeonhole children on the basis of batteries 
of aptitude and achievement tests with total disregard of any at- 
tempt to determine causative factors outside of the individual. The 
following statement presents his challenge of this practice as it was 
applied in the schoolroom: 


During the past quarter of a century, psychology has given us the intel- 
ligence and achievement tests, and these tests have been routinized to the 
point where they are now used in every progressive school system. . . . 
Schools not only seek to determine the native capacity of children, but to 
discover the achievement of the pupils in the conventional subjects, to 
base the instruction upon their findings, and to measure the result of 
progress at stated periods during the school year. 

The sociologist, however, is convinced of the inadequacy of this pro- 
cedure. He is concerned with the development and measurement of totally 


* Editorial, The Journal of Educational Sociology, 1:1 (September 1927), pp. iii-iv. 
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different outcomes than those developed and measured by the tools that 
psychology has developed. Like the psychologist, he is concerned with the 
behavior changes. But the behavior with which the sociologist is con- 
cerned is that which relates itself to the social life, behavior changes in the 
individual in his social relations; that is, in his family, in his groups, in 
his play and recreation, and in his civic, vocational, and cultural relation- 
ships. Furthermore, the sociologist is concerned with creating community 
changes and developing community practices that will provide a social 
milieu conducive to the best development of each individual. 

Therefore, in so far as the present psychological measurements are like- 
wise measures of the social changes, well and good. But are they measures 
of the changes expected in the individual, in his community relations? 
Do they measure changes in the community? No one knows. These tests 
cannot measure the most desirable changes sought through education, 
that is, changes in social behavior. 

It is comparatively easy to criticize, to point out errors and short- 
comings, in existing practices; it is much more difficult to develop 
specific procedures that will lead in the direction of correcting such 
errors and eliminating such shortcomings. Yet it was to this task 
that Dean Payne very early set his hand, even during increasing 
administrative responsibilities. 

The first application of this sociological emphasis in research was 
not in the field of public education, but in the then rapidly develop- 
ing programs of aptitude testing for selection and training of em- 
ployees in industry. As briefly stated above, he was invited, in 1913, 
by the Wagner Electric Company of St. Louis to help devise some 
scientific method of selecting apprentices who were to be given 
training by the company for the purpose of improving the employ- 
ment personnel. The company had found that it could not go into 
the open market and find men equipped to do the work necessary 
in the manufacture of electrical supplies. It had developed a large 
plant with three to four thousand employees, yet it was faced with 
the constant shortage of adequately trained personnel. The com- 
pany established a four-year course of instruction, involving appren- 
ticeship in the factory with a definite wage, and recruited the factory 
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personnel from the graduates of this course. It was found, over a 
period of years, that many of the boys selected did not complete the 
course, and that many others, even after training, were not equipped 
to perform successfully the required work of the factory. The whole 
system was near a breakdown when they requested Dean Payne, as 
a psychologist, to undertake the selection of those who were to 
receive the training, and gave him an entirely free hand in making 
recommendations. At that time the only psychological aid available 
for this purpose was the Stanford Revision of the Binet Intelligence 
Scale, and this was used; but more important was the study of the 
social background of the boys who applied for the course. Granted 
that the boys had average intelligence to begin with, it was found 
that the factors determining success in the course, and later in the 
factory, were social: family background, habits, associates, and the 
ambitions and purposes of the boys themselves. The short experi- 
ment demonstrated clearly that success depended not upon psycho- 
logical careers, as these social factors determined personality. On 
the basis of social factors shaping personality, the prediction of suc- 
cess was shown to be extremely reliable. 

The experiment might have been carried even further, but it was 
brought to an end by the World War, which not only changed the 
emphasis in manufacture, but also required the company to go into 
the open market to recruit whatever labor was available. From this 
work, Dean Payne became confirmed in his view that the social fac- 
tors are the significant ones in determining success in vocations and 
that employers must turn to sociology and to sociological tech- 
niques, rather than to psychological ones, in the selection of plant 
personnel. 

At about this same time, and before the objective measurement 
movement had gained its hold upon the school system of America, 
Dean Payne conducted another experiment in sociological research 
that still further confirmed him in his protest against the trend 
which he saw developing and in his conviction that sociology and 
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the techniques of social research offered a valuable supplementary 
approach to education. The experiment involved a score of malad- 
justed children who were readjusted to school and social life as a 
result of the application of the techniques of sociological research 
into their backgrounds and interests. The introductory paragraph 
to the research report indicates Dean Payne’s social thinking.’ 


The problem of school teaching is to acquaint the child with the life of 
which it is a part, to develop right concepts of it, and to establish right 
habits, attitudes, and ideals with regard to it. To this most important aim 
the school curriculum should be subordinated. It is the purpose of this 
study to indicate by an experiment the possibility of using the life of the 
community as a means of motivating the school work, and to give each 
child a knowledge of the community life of which he is to become a part, 
as well as an understanding of the forces underlying its organization and 
its operation. This discussion will attempt to explain not only how the 
powers of children may be developed, but how they may be developed 
with particular reference to the function they are later to serve in the 
larger social life. : 


This experiment, significant in itself, had a larger meaning than 


was implied in the enterprise and the research involved. It was an - 


attempt to discover the influence of the informal educational agen- 
cies, as related to the school and its activities—primarily a study in 
the social backgrounds of the school child. The study opened up 
other possibilities and created a desire to know more accurately 
what situations in the social environment conditioned the person- 
ality of the growing youth. There was projected a larger research 
into the social backgrounds of an underprivileged community. An 
area involving one hundred families was selected, and a detailed 
case study of the essential economic and social factors there was 
undertaken. The results of this study were impressive. It was clear 
from the investigation that the vital experiences of life were ac- 
quired, the personalities of the growing children were conditioned, 


* E. George Payne, “An Experiment in Motivation,” Elementary School Journal, XVII (June 
1917), Pp. 727-731. 
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attitudes toward social institutions and practices, notions of voca- 
tions, law and order or disorder were developed in this sordid en- 
vironment, and that school education as a social force exerted little 
influence in developing abilities or determining personality or char- 
acter traits. The appalling truancy, delinquency, and antisocial prac- 
tices were the inevitable consequences of a social situation to which 
neither the municipal nor the school authorities paid attention. A 
social milieu rather than the school was educating the citizens of 
tomorrow! 

During his six years as president of Harris Teachers College, 
with the consequent administrative duties, though Dean Payne’s 
attention was turned to the role of education in the problems of its 
reconstruction during and following the World War, he continued 
to test the possibilities of a sociological approach to education, and 
of using whatever socioscientific material was available in the recon- 
struction of the program of teacher education and the programs of 
the particular special schools that he administered. As a matter 
of fact, it was in his attempt to apply sociological principles to the 
administration of a teacher-education program that he entered upon 
another phase of his research, one which has attracted the most na- 
tional attention. This new field of research provided the opportu- 
nity of demonstrating that sociological data could be the basis for 
a reorganization of the concept of education. 

The World War, with its great loss of life, with the shortage of 
labor supply, and with the consequent demand for the conservation 
of human life and man power, made America more conscious of the 
irreparable loss of life from avoidable accidents and ill health. The 
situation in America regarding accidents and ill health had become 
acute. The number of deaths from accidents had reached the amaz- 
ing number of 80,000 in 1918—a total twice as large as the American 
soldiers killed in any single year of the war. Dean Payne undertook 
extensive research into the number, nature, and causes of accidental 
deaths and injuries. One of the discoveries he announced was that 
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the cost of accidents and injuries was greater each year than the total 
cost of all educational endeavors. Assuming that the function of 
education was to meet social needs, after discovering those needs by 
research into the facts, he planned an experimental program de- 
signed to determine how and to what extent the problem of accident 
prevention was an educational problem. An attempt was made to 
modify the school curriculum and school practices in such a way 
that no conventional values would be lost, and training would be 
given through which a large number of lives might be saved. The 
result of this research and experiment in curriculum reconstruction 
was a greatly improved curriculum and a noticeable reduction in 
the number of accidents.” 

The favorable results of this experimental work in accident pre- 
vention through a modified school program had another effect. Dean 
Payne was invited to organize the Division of Safety Education of 
the National Safety Council and to accept its chairmanship. For five 
years he devoted intensive effort to the promotion of a national pro- 
gram of safety education in the schools, a program patterned after 
the St. Louis model. This brought him into almost every State in 
the Union, and into contact with every type of school practice. The 
significant value of this experience lay in the development of the 
idea that any sort of adequate school program must be built upon 
sociological research, and that the current effort at curriculum re- 
construction in the schools of the country was failing because the 
sociological factors were dominated by the psychological and philo- 
sophical emphases. The school leaders were not equipped, either by 
education or by experience, to make use of the sociological approach 
to the problems of education. 

Dean Payne was further confirmed in this conviction by a piece of 
research completed in 1926. This study dealt with the status of in- 
struction in accident prevention given in institutions for the edu- 


* E. George Payne and Louis C. Schroeder, Health and Safety in the New Curriculum (New 
York: American Viewpoint Society, 1925). 
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cation of teachers and was made for the National Society for the 
Study of Education. It revealed that the normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges of the country were not concerned with the problem of 
accidents as one in which education was involved. For the most part, 
these institutions were devoting their energies to the refinement of 
techniques in the teaching of a conventional educational program, 
and in the scientific measurement of the results of instruction. It was 
also made clear by this study that the teaching profession outside of 
the normal schools had gone far beyond those schools in the accept- 
ance of a sociological emphasis. The implication of this study, al- 
though it involved only instruction in accident prevention, was that 
the normal schools were not interested in any of the social objectives 
of education. 

The publicity given to the experimental work and research into 
the problem of accident prevention in relation to the school pro- 
gram had several practical results. It led to Dean Payne’s prepara- 
tion of a plan of instruction in accident prevention for the Elliott 
Service-Company.' This task involved the preparation of eighteen 
bulletins, dealing with every phase of accidents, and included the 
necessary research to make the plan effective. Another outcome was 
his assuming responsibility for the experimental and research work 
in the reconstruction of the health program of the National Junior 
Red Cross, following the World War. This task afforded him the 
opportunity of utilizing and emphasizing the sociological approach 
to education. It appeared at this time that he had definitely left the 
field of teaching and research in sociology for the practical field of 
research in a sociological approach to education. In his Red Cross 
work he made use of his experience in accident prevention and car- 
ried on research into health needs, on the one hand, and the place 
of health instruction, on the other. The health program that Dean 
Payne developed for the school followed closely the outlines of the 


‘ A Complete Plan of School Instruction in Accident Prevention (New York: Elliott Service 
Company, 1922), Bulletins Nos. 1-18. 
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safety program; but before this task was ended, he completed two 
significant pieces of research concerned with the problem of social 
measurement, which had a distinct bearing upon his career as a soci- 
ologist. One was the construction of a scale for the measurement of 
the results of health instruction;’ the other was a controlled health 
experiment in Public School No. 106, New York City.’ 

The first of these pieces of research was an attempt to construct a 
standard for the measurement of certain social values of education. 
A paragraph from the report of this research will illustrate the point 


of view: 


The point of this discussion, then, is simply that the most important 
aspect of the measurement of the results of instruction has scarcely been 
touched upon in the measures so far devised and that this aspect of the 
testing movement is the most vital for education. It is, in fact, the one in 
which standards of achievement and adequate scales for measuring the 
results of instruction will do more to change the curriculum and the 
method of education than is possible in the field of measurement in which 
tests have been devised. Moreover, a new science will have to be called 
into service to provide principles of direction in this field; that is, educa- 
tional sociology. Perhaps it is because this aspect of testing depends upon 
sociology for its guidance that so little has yet been done. Up to the present 
time tests have been devised by psychologists, and we have had a number 
of scholars in the field devoting themselves to the work. We have so far 
failed to develop sociologists of equal rank who have given themselves 
to the task of developing scientifically the results of instruction. We are 
in need, therefore, of educational sociologists who can take the principles 
and methods of scientific measurement and apply them to the results of 
school instruction in its relation to the social objectives of education. 


Dean Payne in this research advanced definitely beyond the em- 
phasis of other educational sociologists in his insistence that any ade- 


5 Education in Health (New York: Lyons and Carnahan, 1921). 

° “The Measurement of Social Values: A Scale for Measuring Health Practices,” Contribu- 
tions to Education (Yonkers: World Book Company, 1924), vol. I, chapter XV. 

* Method and Measurement in Health Education (New York: Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, 1926). 

® “The Measurement of Social Values,” op. cit., p. 162. 
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quate program designed to test the results of educational effort must 
involve sociological research. He did not mean that the sociologist 
was concerned with the techniques of building scales of measure- 
ment, but that the data of measurement must be provided by socio- 
logical research. He had sympathetic support from educators for 
this point of view. The comment of Professor Morrison, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, indicates the attitude of socially minded teachers 
toward this approach: 

I am impressed by the results, but more than that by the method which 
you use in checking up the results of instruction. I wish we could bring 
about a more general use of evidential material of this sort in the scientific 
study of education. It seems to me that the average teacher and school 
administrator have altogether too prominently in mind the results of the 
ordinary standard tests. After all, the best of them do not go very far, 
and in some directions do not even begin to go. Doubtless they measure 
from day to day the progress of the immediate instructional objectives, 
but in their very nature they are silent, and always will be silent, on the 
ultimate effect of instruction. It seems to me that the methods which you 
use here are applicable in a wide range for the purpose of securing objec- 
tive evidence on the ultimate effect of education, both in the mass and in 
the individual. 


This emphasis on the measurement of school instruction appears 
significant, and indicates a distinct advance in the application of 
sociological research to the operation of the educational program. 
If one insists that any adequate program of measurement must seek 
to determine the effects of school instruction on the behavior of the 
individual as a unit in the various social groups, and also, to deter- 
mine the changes effected in the behavior of the group as a whole, 
he must see the necessity of research into social backgrounds, which 
in turn requires the techniques of sociological research, without 
which, therefore, the educational process cannot become intelligent 
or significant. As an illustration, Dean Payne argued that the stand- 
ard reading tests, which measured adequately the rate and compre- 


* Ibid., p. 165. 
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hension of reading and the improvement of reading ability in these 
respects, were of comparatively little value. After all, the aim of 
reading instruction is to develop correct reading practices, and to 
bring about changes in the behavior and personality of those who 
are receiving instruction. Research which he later directed illus- 
trates this point of view.” 

The second of the researches concerning the problem of social 
measurement indicates further his position with reference to the 
place of sociological research in measurement, and represents an im- 
portant contribution to education.” This research involved a con- 
trolled experiment in Public School No. 106, New York City, and 
an attempt to measure the results of health instruction during the 
period of a year. With the codperation of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, a complete survey was made, 
at the beginning of the year, of the social background and health 
practices of families of one hundred and twenty children, compris- 
ing the experimental group. This research into the social back- 
ground of the community revealed the actual health conditions and 
practices of both children and parents. A program of education was 
set up and carried out in the school, followed at the end of the year 
by a study similar to the introductory one: this served to determine 
the effects of instruction on outside-of-school practices relating to 
health. Dean Payne was interested not merely in effecting changes 
in living through school instruction, but also in determining what 
sociology could contribute to educational practice. He presented 
valuable data on both these points. 

An editorial comment by John H. Finley, in The New York 
Times, may be included here:” 

The School of Education of New York University, in cooperation with 


the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, has conducted 
inquiries, to ascertain how the health of school children can be improved. 


”° Louise Dahlberg, “An Investigation into the Reading Practices of a 7B Group of Girls in a 
New York City Elementary School,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, I, 7 (March 
1930), pp. 402-415. 

™ Method and Measurement in Health Education, op. cit., pp. 402 ff. 

* Editorial, “Purchasable Health,” The New York Times, September 20, 1926, p. 22. 
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It concludes that health can be taught successfully at little or no added 
expense as a part of the regular school studies. The results which it has 
obtained compare favorably, it is stated, with those secured in other cities 
at an average cost of $5.00 per pupil. Our schools could take up such a 
program as has been followed in one of the East Side schools without 
any appreciable expense. 

When one walks through the crowded streets of the lower East Side 
one wonders how children have any chance at all to keep well. They can’t 
have enough sleep, there is no regularity in their eating and no attention 
is paid to their diet. Yet the vital statistics are hopeful despite the condi- 
tions which investigation has disclosed within the tenements. In the par- 
ticular section where the experiment was made the average family was 
6.2 persons. They lived in flats of from two to four rooms. Among seventy 
families only one had a bathtub and 57°% had no toilet facilities. The 
summary of details causes surprise that any children of sound health 
could come out of such an environment. If health education can accom- 
plish anything in face of these handicaps, “it can succeed anywhere.” 

What are the results? An increase in the number of hours of sleep for 
children from nine to ten. Also an improvement in the diet of the chil- 
dren. At first the evening meal, the one which the entire family have in 
common, was “invariably unsatisfactory” for 93° of the children. For a 
large percentage of these “a marked improvement” was shown. In gen- 
eral the following conclusions have been reached: 

“That a program of health education in the schools can bring about 
definite improvements in the home practices of adults; that such a pro- 
gram can be carried out as a regular feature of the school work, by intro- 
ducing health instruction into the regular subjects; that an adequate 
health program can be carried out without additions to the school staff, 
and that introduction of health activities as a feature of the school pro- 
gram increases the interest of children in the regular school work, and 
helps secure better results in the conventional subjects in school.” 

The program is not one of mere information; it covers daily practice 
and report. The teacher gives the instruction; the child does the rest. 
Health habits are more worth encouragement than even habits of thrift. 
Health is often purchaseable without money and without price. 


One further illustration of the application of sociological research 
to education both within and without the school was Dean Payne’s 
studies in narcotic education. He was president of the International 
Narcotic Education Association and assumed charge of experimen- 
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tal work in the field of drug addiction in its relation to education. 
This undertaking, which concerned drug addiction among both 
adolescents and adults, gave him the responsibility of directing re- 
search carried out by Dr. J. L. Archer. Upon the completion of this 
research, Dean Payne was selected as a delegate to the World Nar- 
cotic Conference at Geneva in 1931, where he presented an educa- 
tional program to the delegates of forty-three nations represented in 
the conference. The program was unanimously adopted as pre- 
sented. A summary of the research and educational program, as the 
official program of the International Narcotic Association, was pub- 
lished in his book, The Menace of Narcotic Drugs." 

The beginning of research into the problem of accidents and the 
relation of accident reduction to education led to Dean Payne’s re- 
searches in health and later in narcotics. This work, covering the 
period from 1918 to 1931, showed what sociology had to offer in 
affecting a more adequate educational program. At New York Uni- 
versity many researches were conducted under his direct supervision 
and that of the faculty members of his own department of educa- 
tional sociology at this institution. These dealt with such subjects 
as: conflict in a mixed school ; causative factors of delinquency ; com- 
munity backgrounds as a basis for a guidance program in village 
schools; the relation of home and school; behavior characteristics 
of problem and nonproblem children; community coordination; 
the motion picture; social adjustment of gifted children; the visit- 
ing teacher ; social case work ; comparative health data in two metro- 
politan communities; and the adolescent court.” 

Such is a rough sketch of the activities in research which have 
led to Dean Payne’s contributions to the evolving science of educa- 
tional sociology. His emphasis may be summarized somewhat as 
follows: 

Since social progress is dependent upon changing prejudices, atti- 


18 New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1931. 
™“E. George Payne and Jeanette Brill, The Adolescent Court and Crime Prevention (New 


York: Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1938). 
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tudes, and public opinion, as conditioned by the social heritage, re- 
search into the nature of these forces and the educational emphasis 
and practices necessary for their changes becomes highly important. 

Research must be made into social backgrounds with particular 
reference to possible coordination of the various social agencies; that 
is, the school and nonschool agencies of education. It is obvious, for 
instance, that the prevention of crime and other pathological con- 
ditions must depend upon the coordination of the efforts of the 
school, the Government, and all kinds of welfare agencies, in a com- 
mon endeavor. 

Research must be made into the means of formal education, 
namely, the curriculum. This curriculum, sociologically conceived, 
involves not merely subject matter and activities, but also method, 
school organization, and measurement. 


A science grows by virtue of many forces. The pure sciences are 
thought to evolve out of the mental cerebrations of great intellect, 
dealing with good methods and tools and with very little influence 
from outside practical factors. Such is really not the case. The evolu- 
tion of a science depends upon its environment. Dean Payne brought 
to the forces struggling to build this new science a rich experience 
based on very practical relations of the educational institutions with 
other social institutions. His emphasis is then not a thin abstraction 
divorced from the realities of life. His work is important because he 
saw in reality the factors that were basic and fundamental. He had 
what Sumner calls the “sagacity for the significant.” In sociology 
today one of the most important trends is the research upon the 
shifting of functions, in a world of social change from one social in- 
stitution to another; that is, from family to government, from vil- 
lage to industry. Dean Payne’s work is in line with this trend. To 
him the schools did not exist in a vacuum, but were a part of the 
social fabric. In this modern world of changing institutions, the 
school was the recipient of forces emanating from community, in- 
dustry, and family. Hence education was and is sociological. 





THE PLACE OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY IN SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


HENRY L. PRITCHETT 


Southern Methodist University 


The original aims and purposes of The Journal of Educational 
Sociology are presented in the editorials of the earlier volumes, and, 
more especially, in the numbers of the first volume. In the first num- 
ber, September 1927, the editor-in-chief, E. George Payne, professor 
of education at New York University, gave four reasons by which 
he, and those associated with him in establishing this journal, ex- 
pressed the need for such a magazine: 


First, while there are a number of magazines that accept articles de- 
voted to sociology in its application to education, no one magazine is 
devoted exclusively to that field. The sociological aspect of education can- 
not be properly represented without emphasis that will come from a jour- 
nal devoted to educational sociology. Second, sociology is a new science 
in the process of development, and already there is a body of material 
essential to educational reconstruction and practice, which is not available 
to the educator. The only adequate way of making this material available 
is to have an organ devoted exclusively to the field. Third, sociology as a 
science like psychology is fundamental in its application to the whole 
educational process. The sociological science is essential for the deter- 
mination of educational policies, in adequately determining the subject 
matter to be taught in the schools, in formulating methods of teaching, in 
providing for the school and classroom organization, and in measuring 
the results of educational endeavor; in fact, there is no phase of educa- 
tional practice that can be properly conceived without the application of 
the principles of sociology. Fourth, the recent development of educational 
psychology and its application to education has turned the attention of 
educators from the fundamental purposes of education to certain out- 
comes in themselves desirable, but they are partial and their emphasis 
has developed a one-sided educational practice. This one-sided practice, 
moreover, needs to be corrected by the application of the science of soci- 
ology to education.’ 
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The aims and purposes of the Journal grow out of the reasons 
which caused its establishment. The same editorial concludes with 
the statement: 


One of the problems of educational sociology, therefore, is to develop 
means for determining social changes through education, and to place 
the emphasis upon the subject matter of the curriculum, the method of 
school instruction, and the school organization for the purposes of bring- 
ing about changes in social behavior. The problem here indicated merely 
suggests one task of educational sociology. The Journal of Educational 
Sociology is launched for the purpose of giving this emphasis. It is there- 
fore a journal designed to serve every one connected with education. Its 
purpose is to serve both the theory and practice of education in its social 
implications.” 


Thus a new journal was born to fill a unique place among pro- 
fessional magazines. It is the purpose of this article to discover 
whether its purposes, fulfilled to the present, have given to it a place 
in sociology and in education comparable at least with other widely 
accepted professional periodicals. Having committed itself to a spe- 
cific purpose and field it will be worth-while reviewing its progress 
and evaluating its contribution as a method of deciding its compara- 
tive worth at the present and for the future. 

One of the first things the Journal found necessary was to estab- 
lish very definitely its field of operation. Educational sociology as a 
new discipline was viewed differently, both regarding its nature and 
its content, by those persons who approached the subject from the 
various disciplines with which it was related, particularly education 
and sociology. The Journal sought to clarify its point of view by, 
first, seeking the expressions of various points of view from others, 
and then expressing its own purposes and policies. 

Professor Charles A. Elwood, in the first number, looks upon edu- 
cational sociology as a science—the heart of general sociology as the 
science of society. “From the development of educational sociology 
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we may therefore expect not only great help in solving the practical 
problems of education, but also a revitalization and humanization 
of the science of sociology itself. . . . Educational sociology must 
be the science which aims to reveal the connections at all points be- 
tween the educative process and the social process. ... But our main 
interest in developing the science of educational sociology must 
doubtless be for its reaction upon educational institutions and proc- 
esses in our present society.” Continuing, Dr. Ellwood develops his 
conception of educational sociology as a social philosophy, conclud- 
ing, “If it be said that what I have described is a philosophy of edu- 
cation rather than an educational sociology, I shall make no 
objection provided it is admitted that it is a social philosophy of 
education. That is indeed what I conceive educational sociology to 
be.” 

Professor David Snedden, in the second number, says: “It is hoped 
that educators no less than sociologists will presently address them- 
selves to agreeing upon a working definition of education. When 
Professor Ellwood says that ‘education of some sort has always been 
necessary to the existence of social groups’ he is doubtless right, but 
he leaves us uncertain as to whether he thinks that ‘the educative 
process’ is as broad as ‘the learning process’ which he is clearly right 
in evaluating ‘in its social aspects as the central problem of educa- 
tional sociology.’ ” 

But Professor Snedden later objects to Professor Ellwood’s con- 
cepts of the nature and primary value of educational sociology when 
he says, “Does not Professor Ellwood do an injustice to the possibili- 
ties of applied social science when he expresses the hope that devel- 
opment of educational sociology will make clear that the chief 
application is not in social work—but in education?” 


*I:1 (September 1927), pp. 25, 27. 
* Ibid., p. 30. 

°I:2 (October 1927), p. 77. 

°I:2 (October 1927), p. 78. 
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Numerous other articles in this and in subsequent early numbers 
reveal varied points of view, some of them decidedly conflicting, of 
the nature and function of educational sociology. Some view the 
field as a deductive application of sociology to education, while 
others see in it a new inductive science which already had accumu- 
lated a sufficiently large body of materials to define its scope, and 
one which must rest upon its own foundation built upon research. 

To the latter way of thinking belong members of the faculty of 
the department of educational sociology at New York University. 
Professor Harvey Zorbaugh expresses such a conception in his 
articles “Personality and Social Adjustment” and others, and Pro- 
fessor Frederic M. Thrasher in such of his articles as “Social Back- 
grounds of Education,” “How to Study a Boys’ Gang in the Open,” 
and others. Thus the two points of view, educational sociology as a 
social philosophy and educational sociology as a dynamic science of 
research and practice in its application to problems of education, 
place the journal in the field of “A Magazine of Theory and 
Practice.” 

In the fifth number of the first volume, editor Payne, having pre- 
sented the divergent views of many leaders in educational sociology, 
comes forward with his own point of view of the nature and prin- 
cipal functions of this new field, placing particular emphasis on edu- 
cational sociology as a new science with research techniques and 
concepts drawn from sociology and applied to the problems of edu- 
cation. He anticipates the development of new methods, devices, 
and measures in research in this field, and, growing out of this 
development, looks toward a reconstruction of educational practice 
and a revision of educational philosophy. He sees educational so- 
ciology also as an instrument contributing to social adjustment 
through the improvement of educational procedures, subject mat- 


*I:4 (December 1927), p. 179, and no. 6 (February 1928), p. 313. 
*1:3 (November 1927), p. 119. 
*I:5 (January 1928), p. 244. 
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ter, method, and measurement resulting from scientific research. 
In other words he sees a new science, saying: 


The possibilities for the development of a science are unlimited, but 
the work has very largely yet to be done. We are in the earliest stages of 
a science of sociology applied to education. The task of developing the 
science of educational sociology will demand the best intelligence the 
world affords; it is a task that should appeal to the students in the fields 
of education and of sociology. 

Several contributors to The Journal of Educational Sociology have seri- 
ously undertaken this task in a variety of ways, presenting real contribu- 
tions to the science. ... It is from such beginnings as these that an adequate 
science will ultimately be developed. We do not mean, however, to imply 
that other significant contributions have not been made here and else- 
where. We are merely emphasizing the necessity for extending this type 
of research, in order that we may advance our science. It is necessary to 
engage in elaborate research in social backgrounds in order to outline the 
subject matter and objectives of education; to examine the nature of con- 
flict, codperation, and leadership in the informal social relationships in 
the community in order to establish the methods and technique of in- 
struction that will ensure appropriate social outcomes; to discover the 
nature of the social organization in order that the school and classroom 
organization may contribute its efforts toward social adaptation, and to 
develop a technique of survey and measurement that will discover for 
the educator the social outcomes of educational endeavor. 

Research in educational sociology, then, along the lines here suggested 
will, we believe, not only be fruitful in a complete readjustment of our 
educational procedure, but it will ultimately produce a body of data that 
will ensure more intelligent educational practice, and that will bring the 
schools into the service of the community and make them contribute to 
social advancement.” 


Thus the die is cast, the pattern laid. The Journal was committed 
fundamentally to the scientific conception of the nature of educa- 
tional sociology, but it looked beyond research to the use of its prod- 
ucts in the practice of educational reconstruction and to the im- 
provement of educational philosophy. 

While throughout the history of the Journal the leading authori- 


1:5 (January 1928), p. 242f. 
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ties of the related fields have lavishly contributed to its pages, one 
of the most satisfying characteristics of the magazine has been that 
its pages have been open from the beginning to “embryonic stars” 
in research. In the second number place was made for a preliminary 
report of research by a graduate student, and in most other num- 
bers reports of other beginners in research have appeared. This pol- 
icy has stimulated interest both in doing and in reporting research. 
It has encouraged graduate students at universities other than New 
York University to think more scientifically of the problems of soci- 
ology in education, and to make and report investigations. These 
two elements, which particularly characterize this journal, attract 
to its pages younger enthusiasts in the field. One of the results has 
been that names not “in lights” have come to have more prominent 
places in more recent issues. The encouragement of the Journal as 
an outlet of their early efforts must have contributed in no small 
measure to their development and success. 

By its own declaration, it is a journal of theory and practice. Theo- 
ries are the basis of research, and practice is the result of the applica- 
tion of verified theories through research. Adaptation of practice is 
most secure when it follows changes suggested by research. Occa- 
sionally articles appear in the Journal which reveal the tenacity of 
the writer to the older concepts of educational and social philoso- 
phies. Other authors indicate their readiness to discard the old and 
to launch bravely into theories and practices usually considered at 
least liberal. The Journal was not designed to promote conflict, but 
to stimulate thinking and discussion. It does not enter into con- 
troversy “ut it does allow healthful disagreement. Editorial con- 
trol doubtless has seen to it, if necessary, that the dignity and 
propriety of professional and scientific presentation of problems and 
discussions be maintained. These discussions of differences of opin- 
ion not only have helped clarify the conceptions of the nature and 
function of educational sociology, but they have stimulated writers 
and readers alike to construct their own definitions and discover 
their interests. This policy undoubtedly has assisted the Journal in 
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clarifying its role, and has brought about better understanding of 
the goal of scientific organization and of the subject matter and 
program of educational sociology. 

It soon became evident that, in order adequately to present some 
of the results of research and to allow ample discussion of theories 
and programs, it would be necessary either to continue series of 
articles through many numbers or to have special issues given ex- 
clusively to one theme. In some instances the first plan was followed, 
but many special numbers of unusual value have appeared. Many 
of these are reports on research in educational sociology, but others 
are theoretical or philosophical in nature. Editors from far and wide 
among the leaders of thought in education and in sociology and 
educational sociology have presented these longer discussions. 

The first of the special issues, somewhat in the nature of an ex- 
periment, was that of volume three, number eight, April 1930, and 
was a résumé of Social Changes in Education in 1929. In addition to 
the permanent departments the number includes articles as follows: 


“Recent Progress in Educational Sociology,” by Walter R. Smith 

“Sociological Influences Manifested in Secondary Education,” by Wil- 
liam C. Reavis 

“The Influence of Sociology in Education for Teachers,” by A.O. Bowden 

“Changes in Elementary Schools,” by John L. Loftus 

“Progress towards Sociologically Based Civic Education,” by David 
Snedden 

“Social-Distance Changes in Educational Procedure,” by Emory S. Bo- 
gardus 


The next number was also a special issue, and devoted to Health 
Education, edited by Professor Payne. Among others under his 
direct supervision were such vital numbers as Narcotic Education," 
The Research Number,” and Adult Education.” 


“ 1V:6 (February 1931). 
*TV:9 (May 1931). 
*V:8 (April 1932). 
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The special number on Negro Education™ is a résumé and to an 
extent an evaluation of the work of Tuskegee Institute as an ex- 
ample of one of the first institutions devoted exclusively to the edu- 
cation of the Negro. With one exception the articles were written 
by members of the faculty of the Institute. They show not only a 
consciousness of the educational philosophy and function of the in- 
stitution, but an ability to plan and to evaluate the results of efforts 
in the various phases of their unique program. 

Among the special issues of the early volumes reporting research 
either completed or in progress were those of Professor Frederic M. 
Thrasher. Of far-reaching importance were his contributions: The 
Boys Club Study,’ The Motion Picture and Education,” and Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Education.” 

The discussions as well as the reports on research under the editor- 
ship of Professor Harvey Zorbaugh are lasting contributions to the 
substantial literature of educational sociology. Among them are the 
special issues on Child Guidance,‘ Special Education,’ and Sex Edu- 
cation, and other subjects dealing with problems of personality and 
of social adjustment. Three issues on Nationalism and Education 
have been edited by Professor Francis J. Brown and have empha- 
sized the growing significance of sociological factors in the field 
of international relations. These and other special issues were under 
the editorship of members of the department of educational sociol- 
ogy of New York University. Other departments of that university 
also contributed many articles and occasional special issues such as 
those on College Education in the United States,” edited by Profes- 
sor Creager, and Readjustments in Business Education.” 


88 VII:3 (November 1933). 

“ VI:1 (September 1932). 

*VI:4 (December 1932). 

* VI:8 (April 1933). 

“IV:8 (February 1932). 

* 'VI:6 (February 1933). 

* VIII:6 (February 1935). 

” VI:2 (October 1932). 

* Two sections, beginning VIII:9 (May 1935). 
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These various articles and special issues from the department of 
educational sociology and other departments of the School of Edu- 
cation of New York University have from time to time set a pattern 
both in quality and in variety, but the Journal was never conceived 
as an institutional organ. At its inception those who brought it into 
being and who have controlled its policies dedicated it to the devel- 
opment of educational sociology in the United States and not to any 
particular group or institution. 

Not only have numerous articles and smaller reports on research 
from throughout the country by persons never connected with New 
York University been fostered but also a great many special issues. 
Among these special issues have been, notably, Penn State Experi- 
ments in Character Education, edited by Professor Charles C. 
Peters, A Symposium on Educational Planning, edited by F. Stuart 
Chapin, Some Educational Implications of the Tennessee Valley 
Administration, edited by Joseph K. Hart,“ Education and the Fam- 
ily, edited by Ernest R. Groves,” and Education and Social Work, 
edited by M. C. Elmer.” 

The variety of subjects offered in the regular issues, and the treat- 
ment of the larger problems in the special issues, continue to fur- 
nish an abundance of materials for classroom use. From the point 
of view of sociology, stimulating materials can be had for classes 
in the family, social backgrounds and personality development, ju- 
venile delinquency, community organization, social control, prob- 
lems and methods of research, and other phases of the field of soci- 
ology. There is abundant evidence of a wealth of materials equally 
applicable to courses in the various branches of education. As far as 
educational sociology itself is concerned, an excellent text might 
well be compiled from the issues. 


*° VII:4 (December 1933). 
* VIII:4 (December 1934). 
* VIII:5 (January 1935). 

* VIII:8 (April 1935). 
*1X:5 (January 1936). 
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The Journal of Educational Sociology occupies a place unique in 
sociological and educational periodical literature. To a certain ex- 
tent it is a liaison medium between sociology and education, but 
it has an established place of its own as a journal dedicated to the 
development of scientific educational sociology. Early in its history 
it found a welcome place among the approved national journals of 
the American Sociological Society and of various national educa- 
tional associations. Throughout the years they have continued to 
give it high rank among professional periodicals because of the sci- 
entific character of its work. 

A comparison of the contributors to the Journal with those to 
three leading educational and four sociological journals shows that 
the most frequent contributors to other journals are also frequent 
contributors to The Journal of Educational Sociology. In their con- 
tributions to this journal there is the added value that they are writ- 
ing here in accordance with the specific purpose of this journal and 
their contributions therefore have more specific application, which 
makes them more significant. 

The frequence with which other periodicals and the better texts 
in sociology and in education quote from or refer to the contribu- 
tions in the Journal is also a measure of its place in education and 
in sociology. While no comparative count has been made the fre- 
quency of such reference attracts attention favorably to it as a source 
of reliable and authoritative information. 

By way of summary, The Journal of Educational Sociology was 
designed as a national journal and dedicated to a new but definite 
field of scientific endeavor with clearly defined aims and ideals. 
While fostered by a department in a university, in no sense could it 
be referred to as an organ of that department or of that institution. 
From the beginning it has invited contributions from those who 
would worthily use its pages to present problems and research into 
the field of sociology applied to education. The inclination of its edi- 
tors, and their purpose of fostering research in this particular field, 
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has led them from the beginning generously to encourage contribu- 
tions also from those not so experienced in research. From the ranks 
of these inexperienced not infrequently have come valuable con- 
tributions to the science of educational sociology. 

It continues to hold to its original purposes and point of view of 
educational sociology as a new scientific field developing from the 
application of principles and methods of sociology to the problems 
of education. In so doing it has stimulated research as well as fos- 
tered the development of new techniques of research, of measure- 
ment, and of practice and philosophy in education. While broad 
in its scope and generous in policy, it has followed i+» original pur- 
poses without becoming either narrow or lax. 

The contents of the issues are of such diversity and of such quality 
as to make them indispensable as supplementary references in an 
unusual number of courses both in sociology and in education as 
well as in the direct field of educational sociology. 

One of its other outstanding contributions is that it has been in- 
strumental in making educators more conscious of education as an 
integral part of the social structure and organization, and it has 
made sociologists conscious of a new and productive field for scien- 
tific research. The recognition of the importance of sociology in edu- 
cation as a medium of research and reconstruction is indeed a 
noteworthy contribution to social progress and human betterment. 
Sociologists and educators are brought into closer understanding of 
mutual interests and points of view through a growing conscious- 
ness of the interdependence of education and social well-being, and 
cooperation is resulting from the common interests and purposes for 
the improvement of the individual and of society. These seem to be 
some of the contributions which have given this journal its place 
among the leading professional and scientific magazines. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE Journat may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this department 
titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects now in 
process in educational sociology and also those projects in kindred fields of 
interest to educational sociology. 


METHODOLOGICAL NOTE ON THE USE OF AN INDEX OF CONCENTRATION 
IN DISTRIBUTION ANALYSIS INVESTIGATIONS 


In ecological studies of social phenomena the investigator is handi- 
capped frequently by the lack of available basic data for small territorial 
units such as census tracts. It is thus difficult to determine rates which can 
be used to compare the incidence of the phenomena under investigation 
in one area with that in another. Because of this lack, and because even 
where such data are available it is generally necessary to revise them due 
to the dynamic nature of social phenomena, the writer offers a descrip- 
tion of an experimental method which he believes can be used under 
these circumstances. In a recent study’ in which the distribution patterns 
of juvenile and adult offenders were investigated, data by census tracts 
could not be obtained. Since, however, concentration patterns had to be 
investigated it became necessary to devise a simple method by which this 
could be done. 

The study involved several thousand cases distributed throughout the 
county. These cases were all spotted on maps, and by use of appropriate 
symbols it was possible to separate the cases on the basis of race, sex, and 
type of offender. The spotting was made according to the place of resi- 
dence of the offenders. Orthodox spotting techniques were employed. 
Superimposed on the maps were a series of grid lines drawn at intervals 
equal to one-half mile according to scale. These lines were drawn in two 
directions at right angles to each other, so that the net effect was the 
outlining of contiguous areas of one-quarter square mile each. This par- 
ticular size of unit area was determined only after considerable experi- 
* The writer, Percy A. Robert, at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., 
would appreciate notice of any studies in which this method may be employed in order that 
he may further check its reliability. 


* Percy A. Robert, Probationers in Essex County, New Jersey. Dissertation submitted to the 
Graduate School, New York University, 1938. Manuscripts deposited in University library. 
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mentation. The size of the unit area has no particular bearing on the 
methodology described in this paper. In the probation study, however, the 
small-sized area served to make for deeper analysis of distribution pat- 
terns than would have been possible had larger unit areas been employed. 
Each unit area was identified by means of a number and letter according 
to the following diagram. 
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ot equals one “unit area” of one-quarter square mile. 


It was thus a relatively simple matter to count the number of spots 
in each square. After the count had been effected and the totals for each 
square recorded on large-scale graph paper, numbered and lettered to 
correspond with the identification tags on the maps, the numbers were 
then scanned to find that square mile (made up of four unit areas in the 
form of a square) in which the greatest number of cases was to be found. 
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This block of four unit areas was then regarded as the center of a con- 
centration pattern. 

The entire concentration pattern was made up of succeeding tiers of 
unit areas surrounding the central block until a total of one-hundred- 
unit areas was had. All told there was the central block surrounded by 
tier I (12 unit areas), which in turn was surrounded by tier II (20 unit 
areas), and so on through tier III (28 unit areas), and tier IV (36 unit 
areas). This made it possible to employ the tier-analysis technique’ which 
in some ways approximates the methods used so extensively by the 
Chicago group in its ecological studies of that and other cities. 

The foregoing method of analysis has thus far provided an area which 
in the probation study was twenty-five square miles in extent. This entire 
area is then subjected to analysis for concentration patterning. The center 
of the square must, according to the method, contain the highest number 
of cases (in the average) of any block of four unit areas in the entire 
pattern. This is the only assumption made; viz., that the greatest con- 
centration of cases is to be found at the center of a concentration pattern. 

The next step in the analysis is the determination of the average num- 
ber of cases in each of the tiers. This average is a simple arithmetic aver- 
age obtained by totaling the number of cases in all the unit areas of the 
tier and dividing this total by the number of unit areas in the tier. This 
makes it possible to compare the relative incidence of cases in each tier 
and at the center of the one-hundred-unit area with each other. However, 
it was thought that these comparisons could be brought into sharper focus 
if an index of concentration were devised. 

The index of concentration was based on the fact that if no special con- 
centration obtained there would be an equal number of cases in each unit 
area. Thus in, let us say, twenty-five per cent of the larger area we would 
expect to find twenty-five per cent of the cases spotted. In other words, 
expectancy, with no factor of concentration operative, would have the 
cases equally distributed throughout the larger area. Such expectancy 
was not borne out in actuality as can be seen from table I. To measure 
this deviation from “expectancy,” ratios of actuality to expectancy were 
determined. From these ratios it was possible to arrive at an “index of 
concentration.” The index was simply the first term of a ratio whose 
second term was unity. 


* See, for example, Mapheus Smith, “Tier Counties and Delinquency in Kansas.” Rural 
Sociology, vol. 2 (September 1937), pp. 310-322. 
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Two methods of determining the index are possible. In the first case 
it is possible to compare the percentage of the total number of cases 
found in the center or tier with the percentage of space in the one-hun- 
dred-unit area which was occupied by that center or tier. The second 
method, which is slightly more accurate and which was the one used 
in the probation study, is to find out the number of cases “expected” per 
center or tier and divide that number into the actual number found. 

Thus, for example, assuming that in a one-hundred-unit area there 
is a total of 500 cases spotted, expectancy would give five cases per unit 
area. Thus in tier I, which is made up of 12 unit areas, we would expect 
a total of 60 cases. Suppose, however, that there were actually 180 cases 
in tier I, our ratio of actuality to expectancy would then be 180:60, or 3:1 
and the index of concentration would be 3.0. This index of 3.0 can be 
read off to mean that there are three times as many cases in tier I as 
expectancy would warrant. 

These techniques yielded a conclusion that, in the probation study, 
concentration diminished as we proceed from the center of the pattern 
toward the periphery. When, moreover, the method was applied to a 
large number of categories of cases* it was found that in most instances 
the diminution appeared to be rather regular, and that where irregulari- 
ties appeared they could be explained largely in terms of residential 
restrictions of Negroes, the influence of a near-by center of concentration, 
or some other ecological factor. 

Although the study in which the index of concentration was first em- 
ployed covered a variety of cases, a single sample will be given here so 
that the technique may appear in somewhat greater clarity. 

For those who may be interested in the indexes secured for one category 
of cases studied, table 2, that for the adult probation group, is given. 

Apart from the interest which this method may have for those inter- 
ested in a new technique of employing the ecological approach where 
basic census data are lacking, it is believed that it may be useful to proba- 
tion officers, church, schoci, and social-work leaders and others who may 
find that an understanding of the patternings of the human phenomenon 
in which they happen to be concerned is necessary. 


“In the probation study the following basic groups of cases were studied: juvenile delin- 
quents, adult probationers, cases committed to penal institutions, etc., and cases which 
appeared before the domestic relations court. Each of these groups was further broken down 
according to race and sex. Many combinations of these subcategories were analyzed regard- 
ing their distribution patterning according to the method outlined in this paper. 
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TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF ALL CASES BY COLOR, BY TIERS, AND BY INDEX 
OF CONCENTRATION 


Squares No. PerCent Av. Per 






























Tier inTier Cases Cases Square Expectancy I ndex 
White Center 4 440 16.1 110.0 109.2 4.0 
Tier 1 12 685 25.0 57.0 327.6 2.0 
Tier 2 20 671 24.5 33-5 546.0 2 
Tier 3 28 547  +-20.0 19.5 764.4 Fe 
Tier 4 36 389 14.2 10.8 982.8 2 
Total 100 =. 2732—T—s«*=0B 27.3 2730.0 — 
Colored Center 4 347-374 86.7 36.8 9.4 
Tier 1 12 253 27.3 21.0 110.4 2.2 
Tier 2 20 161 17.3 8.0 184.0 8 
Tier 3 28 g2 9.9 $3 257.6 a 
Tier 4 36 73 7.8 2.0 331.2 2 
Total 100 926 = 9.7 9.2 920.0 — 
Both * Center 4 744 19.8 186.0 150.0 4.9 
Tier 1 12 1025 27.3 85.4 450.0 2.2 
Tier 2 20 848 22.5 42.4 750.0 I.I 
Tier 3 28 596 15.8 21.2 1050.0 5 
Tier 4 36 541 14.4 15.0 1350.0 4 
Total 100 =. 3754 99.8 3755 3750.0 — 


TABLE 2. INDEXES OF CONCENTRATION OF ADULT PROBATION CASES 
BY COLOR, SEX, AND TIERS 


Grand All All All All Male Female Male Female 





Tier Total Male Female White Negro White White Negro Negro 
Center a4 28 67 $3 1.6 3.2 6.5 7 69a 
Tier 1 a4 2.0 3.1 2.1 2.2 1% sb 82 33 
Tier 2 2.5 I.1 9 1.2 8 1.3 8 9 My 
Tier 3 5 6 3 bs a 8 4 2 A 
Tier 4 4 5 a 4 5 4 3 5 5 





* White and colored when combined into a total do not give the figures presented for “Both” 
above. The reason for this disparity is that the colored and white groups do not have the 
same center in their concentration patternings. The data for “Both” are derived from maps 
in which all cases were spotted and counted regardless of color. 


Percy A. RoBert 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Mental Conflicts and Personality, by MANDEL SHERMAN. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1938. 


This volume deals with one very important aspect of mental hygiene. 
More specifically, the author attempts to “evaluate the most prominent 
theories regarding the role of mental conflicts, and to systematize those 
data which appear to have an objective basis.” There are chapters on the 
genesis and nature of conflicts, attitudes and conflicts, culture conflicts, 
inferiority and insecurity, sex conflicts, conflicts and neuroses, and con- 
flicts and antisocial behavior. The author has drawn his data from 
sociology, psychology, and psychiatry as any scientist must in these times 
if he wishes to be at all scientific. This departure from the conventional 
mode is most commendable. In addition, the author’s study is pleasing. 

On the negative side, there is too much reference to psychoanalysis 
which hardly can be called a science, and too little reference to biological 
and physiological factors and their relation to mental conflicts and per- 
sonality. The volume is not sufficiently comprehensive for use as a text- 
book in the field of mental hygiene although all students of psychology, 
education, and mental hygiene should read it. It is especially suitable for 
supplementary use in certain psychology and education courses. 


Social Deviation, by James Foro. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939, 602 pages. 


This is a significant book which is frankly a “social pathology” except 
for its new and significant title. Social pathology as such is basic to any 
understanding of society, but studies in this field have been seriously 
handicapped and definitely retarded by the fear of a name which carries 
the possible stigma of “biological analogy.” The author calls his book 
Social Deviation. The words directly imply possible norms and optimum 
standards by which to detect and from which to measure social deviation 
or sociopathological condition. This the author attempts in an intro- 
ductory section of four chapters. This section, unfortunately of only 68 
pages, is more provocative than conclusive. It contains the principles of 
social pathology or deviation on the basis of which he proceeds, in the 
remaining 534 pages, to present a series of specific social pathologies. 
The book represents a long delayed but inevitable advance over the 
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traditional “social problems” approach. It is well worth reading and will 
prove a stimulating and provocative text for classroom use. 


The Scandinavian States and the League of Nations, by S. SHEPARD 
Jones. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. 


This well-documented study is a description of the international pol- 
icies of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark from 1914 to 1936, with a brief 
historical background of the prewar period. The author presents a con- 
vincing brief for two major premises: that despite similarity of culture 
and common interests each of the three states has acted as an individual 
nation rather than as one of a “Scandinavian bloc”; and that all three 
states have codperated in international affairs through the League and 
World Court only so far as they could do so and remain aloof from 
“power politics.” 


An Introduction to the Sociology of Law, by N. S. TimasHerr. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Committee on Research in the 
Social Sciences, 1939, xiv + 418 pages. 


For the first time, the sociological bases of law and systems of law are 
given systematic and scientific treatment in English. We particularly 
recommend the section dealing with power (part III). The struggle for 
political power is one of the main features of history. This phenomenon 
has been analyzed many times, but usually in only one of its aspects and 
from some special point of view, such as the power of the state, and 
generally from the legal point of view. Students have tried and still try to 
describe what human behavior “ought to be,” within a power structure, 
according to legal rules. This, although useful, fails to explain adequately 
how the state and personal or collective dominators exercise their power 
in actual life. In this connection, only the will to dominate has been 
studied ; the readiness to obey has been neglected. The author has summa- 
rized here the sociological studies of the power phenomenon of Simmel, 
Tarde, Mumford, Havelock Ellis, Bogardus, Pigors, Merriam, Russell, 
Max Weber, Horvath, and Maclver in a very able fashion by focusing 
his attention on power equilibrium, differentiation and integration of 
power, and changes in power. The most complete bibliography in this 


field is included. 
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The Defense of Democracy, by F. E.wyn Jones. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 1938, 352 pages. 


This book is a documented summary of fascist propaganda activities 
both within the fascist states and in the other countries of the world. 
Many of the author’s data are drawn from newspaper accounts, and others 
are undoubtedly overdrawn as, for example, his statement that “Storm 
troop battalians are allowed to parade in full uniform through the streets 
of American cities.” The statement is true, but the implication is false. 
However, even if these statements and the equally alarming ones regard- 
ing the willingness of the capitalists to sell out their democracies are 
discounted, the reader becomes aware of the threat of fascism to the world 
through a boring-in process—the new technique of aggression. 

The author also analyzes the undercover movement against fascism 
which exists behind the fascist lines. He concludes that there is only one 
road to peace: a democratic bloc of England, France, the United States, 
and the U.S.S.R. to be joined by any others who will risk war to present 
a solid front to the further aggression of fascism and to maintain the 
status quo. 


Roads to a New America, by Daviw CusHMaN Coy e. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1938, 390 pages. 


In this volume, the author has ably succeeded in discussing technical 
fields in nontechnical language. Part I is a survey of America’s problem 
of conservation based upon a clear analysis of the interrelation of democ- 
racy, freedom, and justice; Part II surveys the growth of industrialism; 
Part III a description of basic economic problems; and Part IV presents 
the relation of government to the solution of these problems. 

The major premise which runs as a unifying thread through the many 
and seemingly loosely related problems is forcefully stated by the author: 
“A strong government, backed by the understanding of the people, can 
deal successfully with national adjustments, and therefore can offer the 
people a wider freedom. . . . Freedom in a democracy is attained not 
through a weak government but under a strong one.” 
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Germany and England, by Raymonp James Sontac. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938, 362 pages. 


The subtitle of this book delimits its scope, “Background of Conflict, 
1848-1894.” It is the story of events leading up to the failure of Joseph 
Chamberlain, father of Neville. 

The author writes the history of this half century in a forceful manner. 
He analyzes the dominance of England, her encouragement to the then 
disunited Germany, the development of economic and diplomatic ties, 
and, then, the crash of the Germanophile policy and the beginning of the 
road that was to lead these two natural allies into a war that almost 
destroyed them both. 

Few direct parallels are drawn between the period covered by the 
author and the postwar era, but the reader is constantly aware of such 
parallels and wonders only if the policy of the son will lead to the same 
end as that of the father—war. 














Program of 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY SECTION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


DECEMBER 27 AND 28, 1939, IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DECEMBER 27—3.00—5.00 P.M. 
Francis J. Brown, New York University, Presiding 


Topic: Teaching Sociology in College 
“The First Course in Sociology,” Read Bain, Miami University 
“Investigation of Sociology Courses,” Lloyd A. Cook, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 


Panel Discussion: Chairman, speakers, and 

Samuel Witchell, Educational Sociology, Glassboro State Teachers 
College, Glassboro, New Jersey 

Glenn H. Swanson, Educational Sociology, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Lee M. Brooks, Department of Sociology, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Elizabeth Briant Lee, New York City 

John F. Cuber, Department of Sociology, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio 


DECEMBER 28—3.00—5.00 P.M. 


Leslie Day Zeleny, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
Chairman 


Topic: Learning by Group Participation 
“Case Study of Group Learning in the Classroom,” Grace Nugent, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
“Measurement in Group Learning,” Delbert C. Miller, University of 
Minnesota 
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“Empirical Studies of Group Learning,” S. R. Slavson, New York Uni- 
versity 


Panel Discussion: Chairman, speakers, and 


E. George Payne, New York University 
Gertrude Gardiner, Chicago Public Schools 
Everett W. DuVall, Temple University 

C. C. Peters, Pennsylvania State College 
And others 


The papers of the Section will be printed in full in the December 1939 issue 
of Tue Journat or Epucationat Soctooey. Fifty cents a copy, it includes 
putting your name on the permanent mailing list of the Section. Send your 
order to Dr. Francis J. Brown, Secretary, Educational Sociology Section, New 
York University, Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 








